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The Rockford conference was ot 
unusual interest and value. 

The program had been well 
planned and all speakers cooperated 
with carefully prepared papers. 

Under the gracious leadership of 
the president, Mr. G. B. Utley, ses- 
sion after session revealed the IIli- 
“nois Library Association as an or- 
ganization of strength and impor- 
tance. 

The two evening addresses 
brought especially interesting mes- 
sages. Mr. Belden, president of the 
A. L. A., gave an excellent resume 
of the work of the association. Even 
those who had long been members 
of the association and were more or 
less familiar with its work were im- 
pressed again with the stride the 
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association had made since the war 
and the varied lines of work it is 
developing. 

Professor Snyder’s address on 
‘*What is a good novel?’’ was most 
enjoyable and gave those present 
three good tests to apply in the 
evaluation of the modern novel. 

Rockford is in the northwest part 
of the state. The attendance reg- 
ister showed but a slight variation 
from that of the conference of last 
year at Bloomington. 

Much of the pleasure and suecess 
of the meeting was due to the hos- 
pitality and courtesy of the hostess 
librarian, Miss Jane Hubbell, her di- 
rectors and library staff. The li- 
brary, its branches and stations had 
been set in order to receive its guests 
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and all Rockford welcomed the asso- 
ciation. 

The Rockford newspapers were 
generous in the amount of time and 
space given to reporting the entire 
conference. A number of short ar- 
ticles were sent throughout the state 
by the Associated Press. Much more 
publicity came from the reports 
given to the local papers by the li- 
brarians on their return home. 

The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: 

President—Harriet Skogh, Spring- 
field. 

Vice-President — Alice Williams, 
Jacksonville. 

Second Vice-President——-Robert 4. 
Usher, Chicago. 

Secretary — Nellie E. Parham, 
Bloomington. 

Treasurer—Mildred Towers. Chi- 
cago. 


The mid-winter meeting of the 
American Library Association and 
its affiliated organizations will be 
held December 31 and January 1 
and 2 at the Drake Hotel, Chicago. 
It is well to make reservations at 
once. 

Two in a room, double bed and 
bath, $3.00 each. 

Two in a room, twin beds and 
bath, $4.00 each. 

Single rooms, $5.00 each. 


The American Library Association 
will hold its fiftieth anniversary con- 
ference October 4-9, 1926, at Atlan- 
tie City and Philadelphia. President 
C. F. Belden asks the cooperation 
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of all A. L. A. members in making 
the anniversary year one of unusual 
achievement in every library. 


Stuart P. Sherman, Carl Van. 
Doren and Jesse Lynch Williams 
were the judges who selected Anne 
Parrish’s The Perennial Bachelor as 
the Harper $2,000 prize novel for 
1925. All three judges, though now 
living in New York, were at one 
time citizens of Illinois. Stuart P. 
Sherman was professor of English 
at the University of Illinois, 1906-24, 
Carl VanDoren is a graduate of the 
University of Illincis, and Jesse 
Lynch Williams was born in Ster- 
ling, Illinois. 

The committee selected five other 
novels for publication by Harper & 
Brothers. 


A contributor to a trade bulletin 
of the Associated Press offers the 
following plans for cultivating read- 
ing habits: 

‘First, there must be a purposeful 
plan. 

‘‘Second, one must learn to love to 
possess books. 

‘‘Third, one must learn to ‘dip in’ 
for a few minutes. 

‘*Fourth, one must learn to read 
more than one book at a time.’’ 

This program should have a very 
strong appeal to all librarians, as a 
plan to adopt personally as well as 
a practical suggestion to make to 
those who do not know how to begin 
that reading they are hoping to find 
time for. 


IMAGINATION AND THE LITERATURE OF CHILDHOOD.* 


By Padraic Colum. 


There is no time in one’s life when 
right reading is so important as in 
one’s childhood; one has good in- 
stincts then; later on they become 
corrupted by continuous reading of 
that which is just current and just 
topical. The good instincts that the 
child has, and the taste that goes 
with them, should be kept right. 


But we do spoil them. We spoil 
them by giving children snippets out 
of newspapers and stories which, be- 
cause the writers have to follow a 
certain vein year in, year out, are 
trite—trite in invention and trite in 
expression. 

When I say that children have 
good instincts in reading I mean 


* Reprinted from Child Life, November, 1924. 
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that they respond to real imagina- 
tion when it is shown in a story. 
Now what is imagination? It is not 
merely a faculty for stringing im- 
probabilities together and making 
up a world that is wholly unreal. 
Imagination is the faculty of reveal- 
ing things freshly and surprisingly. 
- Sometime, perhaps very soon, it 
will come to be recognized that it is 
as important to cultivate the imag- 
ination as it is to cultivate the will 
or the intelligence. At present our 
systems of education are directed 
towards training the will or training 
the intelligence, but perhaps the 
time is at hand when we will have 
an education that will be directed 
towards training the intelligence 
and the will through the imagina- 
tion. For imagination is one of our 
great faculties; it is the one quality 
common to all great men—to sol- 
diers and statesmen, to saints and 
artists, to scientists, philosophers 
and great business men. Says the 
serpent to Eve in ‘‘Back to Methu- 
selah,’’ ‘‘She told it to me as a mar- 
velous story of something that never 
happened to a Lilith that never was. 
She did not know that imagination 
is the beginning of creation. You 
imagine what you desire; you will 
what you imagine; and at last you 
create what you will.’’ The time 
may come when that sentence will 
be written above all places of edu- 
cation: ‘‘Imagination is the begin- 
ning of creation. . . . You imagine 
what you desire; you will what you 
imagine; and at last you create what 
you will.’’ If children are to will 
out of their imagination and create 
out of their will, we must see to it 
that their imaginations are not 
clipped and made trivial. 


A great writer, Sir Walter Scott, 
has written down all that is to be 
said as to the way stories for chil- 
dren should be told. ‘‘A good 
thought has come into my head,’’ 
he writes in his ‘‘Journal’’ for 1827, 
“‘to write stories for little Johnnie 
Lockhart from the ‘‘History of Scot- 
land,’’ like those taken from the 
“History of England.’’ I will not 
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write mine quite as simply as Croker 
has done. I am persuaded both chil- 
dren and the lower class of readers 
hate books which are written down 
to their capacity, and love those that 
are more composed for their elders 
and betters. I will make, if possible, 
a book that a child will understand, 
yet a man will feel some temptation 
to peruse should he chance to take 
it up. It will require, however, a 
simplicity of style not quite my own. 
The grand and interesting consists 
in ideas, not words.”’ 


Scott, I am certain, was right in 
what he puts down here. Children 
are quick to feel patronage. The 
story-teller must have a respect for 
the child’s mind and the child’s con- 
ception of the world, knowing it for 
a complete mind and a complete con- 
ception. Scott had that kind of a 
respect; Hans Andersen, Stevenson, 
Kipling had it, and their ever mem- 
orable stories are grounded on it. 


It is more important, I believe, to 
let the child’s imagination develop 
than it is to labor to inculeate in 
him or her some correct ethical point 
of view. If a child has in his or her 
mind the images that imaginative 
literature can communicate — the 
heroic, sweet or loving types that 
are in the world’s great stories— 
it is much more likely that he or 
she will grow up into a fine human 
being than if some austere mentor 
spoke to them out of every page of 
their reading. I think the mood of 
a child’s story should be one of kind- 
liness. I do not mean that the char- 
acters in a story should be always 
kind to each other. I mean that the 
auditor or the reader should be as- 
sured that the teller is inspired with 
a mood of kindliness for his con- 
spicuous character. ‘‘Now you must 
know that the king had no horse to 
give Boots but an old broken-down 
jade,’’ says the Norse story, ‘‘for 
his six other sons had carried off all 
the horses; but Boots did not eare 
a pin for that; he sprang up on his 
sorry old steed. ‘Farewell, father,’ 
said he, ‘I’ll come back, never fear, 
and like enough I shall bring my six 
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brothers with me;’ and with that he 
rode off.’’ When we hear this we 
know that the teller of the tale has 
the right feeling for his hero. 

With the mood of kindliness there 
should be the mood of adventure. 
The hero should be one who is will- 
ing to take strange paths in the 
morning and lie down under the 
giant’s roof when the darkness falls. 
‘After that they went around the 
castle, and at last they came to a 
great hall where the Trolls’ two 
great swords hung high up on the 
wall. ‘I wonder if you are man 
enough to wield one of these,’ said 
the Princess. ‘Who? I?’ said the 
lad; ‘ *twould be a pretty thing in- 
deed if I couldn’t wield one of 
these.’ With that he put two or 
three chairs one a-top of the other, 
jumped up, and touched the biggest 
sword with his fiinger tips, tossed 
it up in the air, and caught it again 
by the hilt; leapt down, and at the 
same time dealt such a blow with it 
on the floor that the whole hall 
shook.’’ That is the humor proper 
to a hero. 

Then there should be happenings 
in a child’s story, many happenings, 
even the same happenings over 
again. The good characters should 
undoubtedly be fine and upright, 
but we should not insist upon their 
being always good boys at school. 
If they are heroic and adventurous 
and have a simple-minded goodness 
it is enough; the stories they figure 
in need not bristle with moralities 
and recommendations to good con- 
duct. And the old figures of romance 
should be left to the children: when 
Kings, Queens and Princes have 
taken their leave of the political 
world they should still be left to 
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flourish in the world of the child’s 
romance. Witches, giants, dwarfs, 
gnomes and trolls should be left to 
them to. 

I think the ideal children’s book 
should be, not a collection of stories, 
but a continuous narrative with the 
same characters living through 
many varied incidents. Things need 
not be too simplified in that world. 
It will be no harm if things are left 
mysterious there—such mysterious 
things are ‘‘magic’’ and ‘‘magic’’ is 
an element that is not only accepted 
but is looked for. And it flatters 
a child to be able to read a long 
story that has mysteries in it. The 
probabilities that we know of from 
experience have no place in the 
world we make for a child. A tree 
may talk; a swan may change into 
a king’s daughter; a castle may be 
built up in an instant. We know 
tree, swan, and castle by their lim- 
itations, but a child knows them in 
their boundless possibilities. To a 
child each thing mentioned is dis- 
tinct, unique, a thing in itself, hav- 
ing all the possibilities of things in 
Eden. Did we know, in the time 
that we flew kites, that there was a 
space in the atmosphere that no kite 
ever flew in before and that our kite 
might enter it? That sense of 
boundless possibility should belong 
to everything in a child’s story. 

The delight in things, the sense 
of the uniqueness of things, is in 
every story that children delight in. 
An old lamp may be Aladdin’s. A 
key may open the door to mystery. 
A dish may be the supreme posses- 
sion of a king. For children feel, 
as people with few possessions feel, 
the adventure and the enchantment 
that are in things. 


By Mildred C. Brown, Librarian, Camden County Free Library, New Jersey. 


Progress in New Jersey is indi- 
eated in the fact that during the 
four years our law has been in oper- 
ation the state has achieved six 
county libraries. By the time No- 


* Paper read before A. lL. A. Conference, Seattle, 1925. 


vember has swung around and an- 
other election day has passed there 
will be another one added to the roll. 

A county library in New Jersey 
is established only by the direct vote 
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of the people in the county. The 
law provides a tax for its mainte- 
nance which shall not be less than 
one-fifth of a mill. Towns which are 
already supporting a free public li- 
brary organized under the law of 
1905 are exempt from county library 
tax and also from county library 
service, unless they choose to join 
the county library. Several towns 
in the state do receive county ser- 
vice in addition to the municipal li- 
braries which they already maintain. 


Two counties decided to have 
county libraries in 1924. These new 
libraries in Ocean and Cape May 
counties are the result of short in- 
tensive campaigns immediately be- 
fore elections. These campaigns 
were preceded by a slower process 
of educating the people to need and 
use books. It is our conviction that 
the ground must be thoroughly pre- 
pared long before the question of 
having a library is actually put to 
a vote. In the counties which voted 
last fall preparations had been going 
on for at least two years. Talks 
about the use and value of books by 
Miss Sarah Askew of the Publie Li- 
brary Commission; sample libraries 
on loan to the helping-teachers for 
exhibit but not for circulation, book 
plays and pageants, were a part of 
the wavs in which the book idea was 
kept before the people. 


When it was decided to vote upon 
the question, it was first presented 
in the spring and the petitions to 
have it placed on the ballot were 
signed. The County Council of Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations took the in- 
itiative at their spring meeting. Miss 
Askew then made a talk in every 
town in the county so that when the 
fall came there was a nucleus of 
people who knew about it. The 
board of trustees of every existing 
library in the county, every mayor, 
every member of the Board of Free- 
holders and all the political candi- 
dates were visited and the county 
library, what it would mean, how 
much it would cost, and how they 
could get it, was explained and their 
support for the project was solicited. 
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This was all quietly done in the 
spring. No active campaigning was 
done until fall. 

When autumn came a committee 
for the library was organized, on 
which every county organization was 
represented. The president of the 
County Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associations, the county superinten- 
dent of schools, the County Teachers’ 
Association, the County Red Cross, 
the Loyal Legion and the Womans’ 
Auxiliary, the county agricultural 
agent, the County Y. M. C. A., the 
state senator and the state represen- 
tative were all on this committee. 
The Catholic organization had a 
member, likewise the Sunday School 
Federation, the D. A. R., Kiwanis, 
Rotary, Newspaper Association, 
League of Women Voters and the 
County Health Organization. (I 
suspect that a part of their enthus- 
iasm for being on this committee 
was owing to a hope of having Miss 
Askew address their various organ- 
izations. That is the ambition of 
everv club or society no matter how 
small.) 

This committee for the library was 
in charge of the campaign which 
gathered’ momentum as election time 
drew near. 

The county library question was 
presented at every county meeting 
in the fall. Every man or woman 
running for office made it a part of 
his program. Miss Askew made a 
personal visit to each newspaper in 
order to explain carefully to each 
editor all about the county library 
and to enlist his cooperation. 


Although there was such a large 
and energetic committee for the li- 
brary, it was still necessary that a 
state worker be at the helm to sup- 
ply information, provide the news- 
papers with articles, send out letters, 
smooth out any misunderstandings 
which might arise and to keep every- 
one doing what he had promised. 
Miss Askew spent most of her time 
in Cape May County and Miss Ruth 
Yeomans, now on the staff of the 
Trenton Free Library, had charge 
of the work in Ocean County. 
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The committee sent out a great 
many letters. One went to every 
minister, Catholic and Protestant, 
asking him to bring the subject of 
the county library to the attention 
of his flock and to use his influence 
for votes. Another letter went to 
the president of each Parent-Teacher 
Association urging her to advertise 
it and to urge her members and 
friends to vote for the library. Fin- 
ally a letter was sent to every voter 
in the county. 


No newspaper publicity was used 
until the last two weeks and then 
there was a great deal. Articles 
and cuts to go with them were 
supplied the newspapers who gave 
them very good space. The same 
material was sent to every paper. 
Articles were also supplied for the 
county agent who turned over his 
entire page in the local paper to 
the use of the library committee 
during the last week. Different 
articles were used so that the 
same material would not appear 
twice in the same issue. The 
newspapers worked hard for the 
county library. Those in towns which 
would not be affected by the county 
library worked as hard as the others, 
for they had to make it clear to 
their public that the county library 
would not increase their taxes nor 
in any way affect their own libraries. 


The motion picture theaters ran 
slides, and library cars from adjoin- 
ing counties were borrowed to show 
the people what the cars are like. 


Wihen the votes were counted it 
was found that the county library 
had a majority of four to one in 
both counties. It carried in every 
municipality in both counties and in 
all but one precinct. As Miss Askew 
says, ‘‘This is a great thing, and we 
will have Atlantic County unani- 
mous this November.’’ 


There was a county library exhibit 
at the convention of the National 
Grange and Patrons of Husbandry 
in Atlantic City last November. This 
was very popular and drew hun- 
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dreds of people until it got burned 
out in the fire which destroyed the 
headquarters hotel and part of the 
steel pier. The librarian of Mon- 
mouth County is a seventh degree 
Granger and she was on the recep- 
tion committee and also on the ini- 
tiation team. One of the trustees of 
the Monmouth County Library is an 
executive officer of the National 
Grange. Miss Askew made an ad- 
dress, which the Grange people are 
still talking about. (I know, for 
when I joined the Grange this 
spring, I found that they consider 
it a sort of introduction, when they 
discover that you are a county libra- 
rian.) 


The State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs always reserve space for a 
book exhibit at their annual meeting 
and for the last two years the county 
libraries have been featured with 
county librarians in attendance. The 
librarans of Cape May and Camden 
counties, a trustee from Monmouth 
County were in charge of the exhibit 
this year. Interesting books for club 
programs, lists of juvenile literature 
for distribution, an attract-o-scope 
with attractively colored book slides 
and slides showing county library 
work constituted the main part of 
the exhibit. Miss Askew made an- 
other of her winning speeches. This 
exhibit was very popular and atten- 
tion was called to it from the plat- 
form and members urged to visit it. 


Preparations for county libraries 
in the future are being made in 
counties which may vote in 1927 and 
1929. Hunterdon County had a book 
pageant, in which each school took 
part with a float, this spring. Miss 
Askew has addressed graduating 
classes in Sussex County all this 
spring. She says that is the one 
time of the year when you ean get 
everyone together. Other counties 
are gradually getting ready for it, 
but no one is being hurried. County 
libraries already in successful opera- 
tion are demonstrating to doubtful 
ones that it can be done and the 
majority in favor of it grows larger 
at each election. 
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We are young and our system has 
been working for only a short time, 
but we feel that we are making pro- 
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gress when we can count to our 
credit six county libraries estab- 
lished in four years. 


EVANSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 
USE OF BOOKS FREE 


SHOUTS OF JOY GREET ARRIVAL OF BOOK AUTO. 


By Charles Ferran 


“Honk! Honk! Honk!’’ goes an 
automobile horn on the corner. 


It seems no different from hun- 
dreds of other automobile horns but, 
mysterious as the music of the Pied 
Piper of Hamlin, the children un- 
derstand it and come flocking from 
all over the neighborhood crying, 
“Libraree! libraree!’’ That is a 
signal to the others that the Evans- 
ton Public Library book auto has 
arrived bringing joy to the children 
with books for the coming week. 


For the past five summers the auto 
has made its weekly round of stops 
from Wilmette to Howard street on 
the west side and last week com- 
pleted another successful season that 
has supplied more readers than ever 
before. 


A Welcome Sight. 


To many the book auto is still an 
object of curiosity but to those in 
the district it serves, it is a familiar 
and weleomed sight. When the auto 
arrives at a stop on the route, chil- 
dren are already impatiently wait- 
ing, clutching their books in their 
arms. Before the librarian is out of 
the ear they have the bookeases open 
and are serambling for their favor- 
ite books—‘Doctor Doolittle,’’ 
‘“‘Tom Sawyer,’’ ‘‘Peter and Polly,’’ 
or the ever-popular fairy tales. The 
books which especially strike their 
faney they read again and again. 

On the other side of the car the 
‘‘erown ups’’ are selecting their 
books, less feverishly but with the 
same eager interest. It appears to 


e Evanston Public Library’s book auto which just closed its summer season was always eagerly awaited 
se parts of town distant from the central building. 
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be the ambition of every child to 
reach the age when he will be al- 
lowed to read books from the other 
side of the ear, that is, the adult 
books. 


Picture Books for Little Ones. 


In the wake of the book auto can 
be seen groups of children surround- 
ed by their younger brothers and 
sisters sitting on the lawns or 
porches and proclaiming the especial 
merits of their respective books. 
Even those too young to read have 
their picture books. 

The average Evanston business 
man who reads little besides the 
morning paper might take a lesson 
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from the hundreds of school children 
who read three books every week, 
and do not stick only to fiction 
either. School teachers have com- 
mented on the fact that when the 
children come back to school in the 
fall those who have made use of the 
library auto are far ahead of the 
others and are able to read better. 


Rough roads hold no terrors for 
the library ‘‘Chev’’ and on _ hot, 
dusty days it may be seen bumping 
over the unpaved roads or detouring 
over vacant lots so that the children 
won’t, be disappointed. Rain, which 
brings with it damage to the books, 
is the only thing which keeps the 
book auto in. 


The above article was written by the boy who has driven the book auto for several 


summers. 


CHEMISTRY PRIZE CONTEST. 


The American Chemical Society 
is offering its third prize essay con- 
test. It is open to students of high 
schools, universities and colleges. 


Six scholarships to Yale Univers- 
ity, Vassar College, or other institu- 
tions, with tuition fees and $500 an- 
nually for four years will be 
awarded for high and secondary 
school students. Only first prize 
winners in state contests will be eli- 
gible to compete in the national con- 
test. Prizes of $20 in gold will be 
awarded for the best essay written 
by high and secondary school stu- 
dents on each of six designated sub- 
jects in each of the states. Six prizes 
of $1,000 each will be awarded to the 
students of collegiate grade who 
write the best essays. 


The topies from which contestants 
in both the high and _ secondary 
school contest and the university 
and college contest must select sub- 
jects for their essays are: 


1. The relation of chemistry to 
health and disease. 

2. The relation of chemistry to 
the enrichment of life. 

3. The relation of chemistry to 
agriculture or forestry. 

4. The relation of chemistry to 
national defense. 


5. The relation of chemistry to 
the home. 

6. The relation of chemistry to 
the development of an industry or a 
resource of the United States. 

Contestants are not required to be 
enrolled in chemistry courses, nei- 
ther is any special knowledge of 
chemistry required. The purpose of 
the contest is to stimulate interest 
and appreciation of chemistry. 
Chemistry is one of the most impor- 
tant and fundamental of the 
sciences. 

Last year no one from Illinois won 
a national prize, but the first and 
second prizes for secondary school 
essays were as follows: 

First Prize. 

E. Harold Leland, Oak Park, II. 

Alfred Petchaft, Carmi, Tl. 

Jesse Worley Wilson, Heyworth, 
Til. 

Lawrence J. Smith, Oak Park, II. 

Gladys Towle, Chicago, IIL. 

Robert W. Hicks, Hinsdale, II. 

Second Prize. 


Bessie Johnson, Mendota, IIl. 
Helen Miller, Harvard, Il. 


Kathryn Hendricks, Harvard, Ill. 


Thomas C. Kinney, Peoria, Il. 
Emily J. Kelley, Mt. Vernon, Il. 
John Rolland Yount, Chicago, II. 
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NEW CHILDREN’S ROOM AT 
HIGHLAND PARK. 


By Mildred Crew, Librarian. 


The opening of the new children’s 
room was bright, lively, colorful, 
and, at times, noisy! The new room 
with its books was like a jewel-box 
full of precious stones. The walls, 
finished in two tones, the gay chintz 
curtains, the round tables covered 
with new books, were all flooded 
with sunshine in the afternoon when 
the children’s program was on. 
Upon the walls, giving richness and 
depth, was an exhibit of very fine 
paintings by local artists, carefully 
hung by one of them; so that in a 
sense the wall faded away and one 
might walk straight into one of Mr. 
Dudley’s autumn dunes or across 
one of Mr. Peyraud’s green fields. 

Printed invitations were sent to 
everyone whose name appeared in 
the telephone directory, and per- 
sonal invitations were mailed to each 
school teacher in town. 

In the afternoon of the opening 
Miss Rita Smith, in charming cos- 
tume, told stories and sang songs 
upon a guitar, and was listened to 
by as many children as could be 
crowded into seats and draped over 
the radiators and perched upon the 
loan desk. And such children! We 
make the proud boast that never 
before was there seen in any other 
library such an adorable, appealing 
group of little folk. 

In the evening the program for 
adults was opened by the president 
of the Library Board, who sketched 
the past history of the library from 
its beginnings in a room over a store 
to its present proud moment. Fol- 
lowing this backward look came a 
future outlook for the library as an 
integral part of the community, by 
the mayor of the town. As a break 
in this seriousness, Miss Rita Smith 
gave to the adult audience several 
of the items of her afternoon per- 
formance. As she recited ‘‘I have 
a little shadow’’ her audience sat 
up and listened until years rolled 
off their shoulders. When she led 
them up a stairway at bedtime, not 
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one that heard her was over ten, at 
on and shivering with delightful 
ear. 

Then came the fine, inspirational 
address of the evening by Mr. Harry 
Hansen, entitled ‘‘Through Magic 
Casements.’’ Mr. Hansen may not 
have a baptismal record to prove 
that he was born, but we who heard 
him that evening knew beyond per- 
adventure that he had been a child 
himself and that he loved children. 
We were so much impressed by his 
graceful, fanciful address that we 
are planning to have a brochure 
made of it for free distribution. 


HOSPITAL SERVICE. 


LINCOLN LIBRARY 
SPRINGFIELD: ILL: 
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PRESENTED TO THE 
HOSPITAL COLLECTION 


G.A. 


George Raab, director of the 
Springfield Art Association has de- 
signed and given this bookplate 
which will be placed in all books 
given for hospital service or pur- 
chased with gift money. 

The figure, it will be noticed, is 
that of Robert Louis Stevenson, who 
immortalized the land of Counter- 


pane. 
The public library extends its ser- 
vice to the two city hospitals. Visits 
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to all convalescent patients are made 
each week. Over 1000 books are 
circulated in the hospitals each 
month. 


VACATION READING CLUBS. 


Argo, Cairo, Glen Ellyn, Knoxville 
and Ottawa are among the libraries 
that conducted vacation reading 


It has become the universal cus- 
tom of all public libraries to put on 
a special program during children’s 
book week. Many suggestions and 
much material may be secured from 
Miss Marion Humble, executive sec- 
retary of the National Association 
of Book Publishers, 25 West 33rd 
Street, New York. The club women 
of the state render. the librarians 
much efficient help in the matter of 
publicity and programs. The chair- 
man of the Literature Department 
of the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has sent book week material 
to all district chairmen to be dis- 
tributed to every club in the various 
districts. Following is the program 
as outlined by the women’s clubs 
and the public library of Evanston. 


The Book Week Committee of the 
Woman’s Club of Evanston, Mrs. 
Ernest Palmer, chairman, in con- 
junction with the Public Library 
and interested organizations in Ev- 
anston, is planning a city wide pro- 
gram for Children’s Book Week No- 
vember 8 to 15. 

As not only parents but aunts and 
uncles, grandparents and _ other 
friends of children are interested in 
giving the right book as a Christmas 
gift, the special feature of the ob- 


The University of [Illinois this 
summer, as in recent summers, of- 
fered two groups of library courses; 
one, covering six weeks’ work, for 
high school graduates who are al- 
ready in library positions; and the 
other group, covering eight weeks’ 


BOOK WEEK, NOVEMBER 8 TO 14. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS SUMMER LIBRARY COURSES. 
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clubs during the past summer. Spe- 
cial lists of books were prepared for 
the different grades by each of the 
librarians. 

The children made their selection 
from these lists, read and reported 
upon a certain definite number. 

The librarians report issuing from 
20 to 62 diplomas to the children 
from each of the various libraries, 


servation of Children’s Book Week 
will be the dissemination of informa- 
tion about the books most essential 
to the all round development of the 
child at each stage of his mental 
growth. 

Conferences for the consideration 
of such books will be scheduled the 
week preceding Children’s Book 
Week, preparatory to it. Book lists 
will as formerly be _ distributed 
through the schools and the book 
dealers will again cooperate with the 
committee by stocking the books re- 
commended on the lists. 


Reading Conferences to Precede 
Children’s Book Week. 


Sunday, Nov. 1, 5:30-6:30 
Age of greatest activity. 
Boy Scout and Girl Scout period. 
Tuesday, Nov. 3, 10:30-11:30 
Interests of the pre-school child. 
Books for the mother to use with 
him. 
Wednesday, Nov. 4, 10:30-11:30 
Learning to read age. 
Friday, Nov. 6, 10:30-11:30 
Robin Hood Age. 
Sunday, Nov. 8, 5:30-6:30 
Ready for anything—what shall 
it be. 
High School period. 


work, for college graduates who 
meet the entrance requirements of 
the library school. 

Twenty-one students registered in 
the six weeks course and all of them 
were from Illinois libraries, fifteen 
being employed in public libraries 
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and six in school libraries. Appli- 
cants for admission to these courses 
from other states were uniformly 
refused admission, it being the de- 
sire to offer these courses for the 
benefit of Illinois librarians alone. 

Fifty-five students registered in 
the eight weeks course for college 
graduates, twenty-four of whom 
were from Illinois and thirty-one, 
all together from fifteen other states. 
Sixteen were high school or teacher 
librarians, nine were in college or 
university libraries, nine in public 
libraries, one in a state library com- 
mission, and ten were not employed. 
Several of these eight weeks students 
will continue their studies in the 
Library School in September. 

The group of courses for the six 
weeks students was essentially the 
same as in recent years. For the 
eight weeks students, there were 
offered all of the first semester’s 
work of the junior year in the Li- 
brary School. The fifty-five stu- 
dents in the eight weeks course 
were divided into two sections, 
each section taking about one-half 
of the work offered. 

The faculty were Miss Agnes 
King, of the University of Texas 
Library School, Misses Ethel Bond, 
Anne M. Boyd, Margaret A. Grames- 
ly, and Ruth Sankee, of our own 
faculty, and Misses Lois Holladay, 
Maude Davis, Ruth N. Latshaw, 
Elsie D. Sullens and Alma Hook 
were assistants or revisers. Miss 
Anna May Price, of the State Li- 
brary Extension Division, gave 
three lectures before the students 
and held personal conferences with 
many from Illinois libraries. 

The Library Club gave a pienic 
for the summer students, the faculty 
gave a lawn supper for them, and 
the eight weeks students entertained 
the faculty at a banquet in the In- 
man Hotel. The weather was, on 
the whole, agreeable and the session 
was most successful. 

The list of students follows: The 
asterisk indicates the students who 
were registered for the eight-weeks 
or regular Library School courses; 
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the double asterisk indicates those 
who have attended two summer ses- 


sions of these courses. The names 
not marked are of students in the 
six-weeks course: 


ILLINOIS. 


Belleville—Ruth E. Arras, Chil- 
dren’s Librarian, Public Library. 


Champaign—* Annie Eliza Barker, 
University of Illinois, A. B. 1920, 
A. M. 1922. *Lucile E. Wilcox, 
University of Illinois, B. 8. 1923. 


Chatsworth—Helen Holby, teacher- 
librarian, Township High School. 


Chicago—*Catherine Goshkin, Pur- 
due University, B. 8. 1923, assistant, 
Chicago Public Library. *Alice 
Ella Paine, University of Chicago, 
Ph. B. 1925, librarian, High School, 
Grand Island, Nebraska. Eugene 
Joseph Foy, librarian, St. Patrick 
Academy. Sister Mary Alfonso, 
teacher, St. Mary’s High School. 
Sister Mary Consuelo, teacher, Im- 
maculata High School. 


Elmwood—Doris Esther Shively, 
assistant, Publie Library. 


Evanston—*Margaret Mary Cor- 
coran, Rosary College, B. A. 1925. 


Galesburg—*Ethel Judson Thomp- 
son, Knox College, A. B. 1917. 


Granite City—Beatrice Caroline 
Taylor, assistant librarian, Public 
Library. 


Greenville—Louisa Wait Casey, 
Publie Library. 


Harrisburg—Marie Laber, librar- 
ian, Township High School. 


Jacksonville—*Marion Ethel Gal- 
ley, Illinois College, A. B. 1925. 
**Edythe Louise Lewis, Northwest- 
ern University, B. A. 1921. 


Joliet—**Sister Mary Aniceta, 
De Paul University, A. B. 1923, as- 
sistant, St. Frances Academy. 
**Sister Mary Jovita, De Paul Uni- 
versity, B. A. 1920, M. A. 1921, as- 
sistant, St. Frances College. Mar- 
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jory C. Grant, assistant, Public 


Library. 


Kankakee—R. Aerin Wesley, 3rd 
assistant librarian, Publie Library. 


Lebanon—**Alleen Wilson, Mis- 
souri Wesleyan College, A. B. 1919, 
assistant, McKendree College Li- 
brary. 


Marion—Ella Lillian Pease, as- 
sistant librarian, Carnegie Library. 


Maywood — Kathlyn Patricia 
Casey, junior library assistant, Pub- 
lic Library. 


Monticello—*Edith Shaw, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, B. S. 1922. 


Mt. Carmel — Thelma Frances 
Jordan, assistant librarian, Public 
Library. 


Mulberry Grove—*Mary Blanche 
Stauffer, Mount Morris College, A. 
B. 1921. 


Paris—Mrs. Ella Maria Cretors 
Jacobs, librarian, High School. 
*Mrs. Nina Dulin Russell, Ferry 
Hall 1915-17, Ward-Belmont School 
1917-18, assistant, Public Library. 


Streator—Maxine DeMuth, assist- 
ant librarian, Public Library. 


Tuscola—Harriet Jane Bell, sub- 
stitute, Paris Public Library. Cora 
Marie Thornsbrue, librarian, Public 
Library. 


Urbana — **Katherine Doyle, 
James Millikin University 1911-13, 
in charge of Periodical department, 
University of Illinois Library. 

**Gladvs Eloise Garstang, Uni- 
versity of Illinois B. S. 1923, M. S. 
1924, librarian, Mathematies Library, 
University of Illinois. 

*Florence Harding, University of 
Tllinois, A. B. 1924, assistant in Cata- 
log department, University of TIli- 
nois Library. 

*Edith Faye Hart, Illinois College, 
A. B. 1921, assistant in Order de- 
partment, University of Illinois Li- 
brary. 

*Maurine L. Jones, University of 
Tilinois, A. B. 1925. 
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**May Smith, University of IIli- 
nois, B. S. 1924, assistant in Catalog 
department, University of Illinois 
Library. 

**Gertrude M. Suess, University 
of Nebraska, A. B. 1917, assistant 
in Order department, University of 
Illinois Library. 

**Thelma Thornsburgh, Univers. 
ity of Illinois, A. B. 1921. 

*Alice Van Zanten, Hope College, 
A. B. 1920, assistant in Order de- 
partment, University of Illinois 
Library. 

*Louise Winn, University of Okla- 
homa, A. B. 1922, assistant in Order 
department, University of Illinois 
Library. 


Waukegan—Lucille Rebecca Lee, 
4th assistant librarian, Publie Li- 
brary. Ardella Katherine Tryon, 
2nd assistant librarian, Public Li- 
brary. 


Wheaton—* Julia Eleanor Blanch- 
ard, Wheaton College, A. B. 1899, 
A. M. 1904, librarian, Wheaton Col- 
lege. Vivian Marie Reber, librarian, 
Publie Library. 


ARKANSAS. 


Helena — **Christine 
Bradley Institute 1909, 
Publie Library. 


Little Rock—*Polly Dawson Holt, 
Beloit College, 1918, assistant Public 
Library. 


Sanders, 
librarian, 


INDIANA. 


DeKalb — *Leone Hawver, 
diana University, A. B. 1922. 


East Chicago—**Ruth Lucas, In- 
diana State Normal, A. B. 1922, 
librarian, High School Library. 


Fremont—*Genevieve Duguid, In- 
diana University, A. B. 1919. 


Martinsville — *Dorothea Gayle 
Clark, Dakota Wesleyan Univeristy, 
B. A. 1925. *Helen Clark, Indiana 
University, A. B. 1921. 


Tn- 


Mann, 


Muncie—*Mary Abegail 
Indiana University, A. B. 1922. 
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IOWA. 


Des Moines—*Phoebe Jensen, Des 
Moines University, B. A. 1918, as- 
sistant Branch librarian, Public 
Library. 

Harpers Ferry — *James A. 
Whalen, Dubuque College, B. A. 
1919. 

KANSAS. 


Ashland—**Grace Fan Crumpack- 
er, McPherson College, A. B. 1928. 


Winfield—** Allen D. Wilson, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, A. B. 1919, 
librarian, Southwestern College. 


KENTUCKY. 


Danville—*Edward Flaig, Jr., 
Centre College, B. S. 1897, librarian, 
Centre College. 


MICHIGAN. 


Monroe—* Katherine Irene Schmid, 
Hope College, A. B. 1921. 


MINNESOTA. 


Albert Lea—*Helen Marguerite 
Sherman, Macalester College, B. A. 
1924. 


St. Paul—**Bessie Medd, Law- 
rence College, A. B. 1911, assistant, 
Macalester College Library. 


MISSOURI. 

Columbia — *Virginia Doneghy, 
University of Missouri, A. B. 1922. 
Louis—*Sister Mary Augus- 
tina, St. Louis University, B. A. 1922, 
M. A. 1925. 


NEW YORK. 


Rochester—*Dorothy Jean Hal- 
lauer, University of Rochester, B. A. 


_ Arcola—The public library passed 
~~ twentieth anniversary in Octo- 
er. 


Belvidere—Ida Public Library at 
Belvidere is bereaved for the second 
time this year, by the death of Mr. 
Irving Terwilliger, on September 
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1921, assistant, Loan desk, Uni- 
versity of Rochester Library. 


OHIO. 


Piqua—*Helen Louis, College for 
Women, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, B. A. 1920, assistant, Schmid- 
lapp Free School Library. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Brookings—*Alta Ruth Lindsey, 
Huron College, A. B. 1917, assistant, 
South Dakota State Library. 


Pierre—**Leora J. Lewis, State 
School of Mines, South Dakota 
librarian, South Dakota Free Li- 
brary Commission. 


Vermilion — *Eleanor Conway, 
University of South Dakota, B. A. 
1924. 


TENNESSEE. 


Jasper—*Otye Burnice Brown, 
Tennessee College, A. B. 1922. 

Johnson City—**Annemay Van- 
diver, Tennessee College, B. A. 1921, 
assistant, Mayme Wiiliams Public 
Library. 

TEXAS. 

Denton—*Pauline Acklin, College 
of Industrial Arts, B. A. 1924. *Opal 
Catherine Williams, College of In- 
dustrial Arts, B. A. 1925. 


Otasca—*Thelma Aldridge, Col- 
lege of Industrial Arts, B. A. 1924. 


Waco—*Anne Herbert Hill, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, A. B. 1911. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Beckley —**Brilla May Lloyd, 
Kentucky State University, B. 8. 
1915, librarian, High School. 


26. Mr. Terwilliger had been secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Board of 
Trustees since its organization in 
1885. His interest in the library 
and its work has been deep and sin- 
cere, as shown in his forty years of 
service. 
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Carthage — September 7th, the 
public library held a public recep- 
tion with a good program of ad- 
dresses and music. An exhibit of 
old and rare books added interest to 
the occasion. Friends showed their 
appreciation of the library by a gift 
of almost $50. 


Centralia— The new children’s 
reading room was opened on Septem- 
ber 19th. The room, which is on 
the first floor of the building, was 
formerly occupied by the Woman’s 
Club. New lights were installed, the 
walls redecorated, and new floors 
put in. The money collected for 
fines and overdues during the last 
few years was used in fitting the 
room for the children. Mrs. Ethel 
Burge is in charge of the room. 


Chicago— Thru an amendment 
to the library law passed by the last 
General Assembly the Chicago 
public library has been able to in- 
crease its tax levy from eight-tenths 
of a mill to one and two-tenths. The 
increase in annual revenue will ex- 
ceed $600,000, and raises the per 
capita library expenditure from 45 
to nearly 70 cents and the total to 
about $2,150,000. One-half of the 
increased revenue is to be spent in 
maintenance and the other half is to 
be devoted to buildings. A compre- 
hensive building program is to be 
entered upon as soon as possible. It 
will include from three to five new 
branches each year for an indefinite 
period, besides some additions to the 
main building which is now 30 years 
old. 


Decatur — Miss Jane Hamand 
spoke to the Kiwanis Club on the 
subject of Lincoln. Miss Hamand 
is the donor of the Lincoln collection 
in the publie library. In her ad- 
dress she urged the people of De- 
catur to preserve and bring together 
their Lincoln relies so that their col- 
lection might be the second in the 
state. 

Sunday opening of the reading 
room and reference department of 
the public library was resumed on 
October 4th. The Sunday hours are 
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from two to five o’clock in the after. 
noon. 


Dwight—The contract for the new 
public library building has been 
given to the local firm of Sonder. 
gaard Brothers. The building is to 
be of a Spanish type of architec. 
ture, of cream pink stucco with red 
tiles. 


Evanston—The Garrett Biblical 
Institute library reports that in the 
year closing June Ist they recorded 
a total accession of 14,436 volumes, 
6,235 pamphlets, and over 13,000 
magazines. On October Ist, 117,772 
volumes were recorded. This library 
serves ministers in this part of the 
country directly and through in- 
terlibrary loans. 

Beginning with October the public 
library resumed its Sunday schedule 
from two until nine p.m. No books 
are issued but the reading and 
reference rooms are open and men- 
bers of the library staff are in at- 
tendance to offer assistance when 
desired. 

The pianola in the music room 
may be played from six to nine Sun- 
day evenings. 

The Sunday attendance usually 
averages 100 and the privilege has 
proved pleasant to those who wish 
to spend a few quiet hours reading. 


Freeport—The public library has 
recently begun the use of the new 
identification cards for readers in 
place of the old form of reader’s card. 
Readers may also borrow four 
books at one time. 


Galesburg—Miss Marion A. Ken- 
dall of California bequeathed to the 
library $400. The income from the 
bequest is to be used to add to the 
Flora Carolin music collection. 

First prize was given the float en- 
tered by the public library in the 
best historical, patriotic and educa- 
tional organization class, in the 
Corn Festival parade. ‘‘The His- 
tory of Knox County’’ was the title 
of a huge book, made from corm 
kernels. Four Grecian maidens 
holding books made of corn were 
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seated on the float. The car was 
covered with white and trimmed 
with flowers. 


Glen Ellyn—In scarcely more than 
ten years the library has grown so 
rapidly that an addition has been 
deemed necessary. The building is 
being extended to the back and is 
not interfering with the daily open- 
ing of the library. 


Granite City—The plans for the 
new library building were approved 
by the city council and a special tax 
assessment allowed. The building, 
complete with all equipment and fur- 
nishings, will cost approximately 
$141,000. It will be of fire proof 
construction and cover an area of 75 
feet by 95 feet, with a veranda 7 feet 
by 49 feet. 


Harrisburg—The entire interior of 
the public library has been redeco- 
rated. 


Hinsdale—The public library has 
opened stations for circulation of 
books at Fullersburg, which has been 
annexed to Hinsdale. One is for the 
use of the school children and is in 
the Ogden Avenue School, the other 
has been placed, through the court- 
esy of Mr. Kitzmiller, in his new ga- 
rage. Of necessity the collection of 
books is small and will be open only 
once or twice a week. 

On October 2nd a benefit perform- 
ance by the Opera-in-English quartet 
was given in behalf of the library 
music fund. 


Jacksonville—Miss Kathryn Mier, 
the new children’s librarian, is con- 
ducting the story telling hour every 
Saturday morning. 


Jerseyville—A new cork linoleum 
has been placed in the reading room 
and vestibule, greatly improving the 
interior of the building. 


Joliet—The public library cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary Sep- 
tember 13, 1925. 


Kewanee—The children’s story 
hour was resumed after the summer 
vacation. This winter it is planned 
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that various members of the library 
staff will have a part in telling the 
stories to the children. 


LaHarpe—The interior of the li- 
brary has been repainted and re- 
decorated. A new furnace was also 
installed. 


Neponset—The ‘citizens of Nepon- 
set staged a home talent Chautauqua 
of a three days program from which 
they realized $1,000. The money was 
given to the public library. 


Ottawa—The Reddick’s Publie Li- 
brary does a great deal of work 
through the LaSalle County Home 
Bureau. Each month the librarian 
has an article containing annotated 
lists of books on special subjects of 
interest in the Home Bureau paper. 
The column is usually headed with a 
clever original verse appropriate to 
the subject in hand. 


Peoria—The public library has es- 
tablished library service in the three 
big hospitals. 

Miss Mildred Bush, head of the 
children’s department of the public 
library, spoke before the Kiwanis 
Club on September 29th. Her sub- 
ject was, The library as a construc- 
tive element in the life of the boy 
and girl. 


Princeton—The Matson Public Li- 
brary was closed during August 
while the walls and ceiling were re- 
painted and the woodwork done over 
and two new book stacks installed. 
The library is now open every day 
from twelve o’clock noon until nine 
o’clock in the evening. 


Rockford—A room devoted to pub- 
lications on music and art has been 
opened in the public library. It will 
also contain a picture collection to 
be developed for the use of teachers 
and others. The room will be open 
every day except Sundays. 


Rock Island—A new branch li- 
brary has been opened, with a collec- 
tion of 700 volumes for circulation, 
in the Franklin School. This branch 
is for the use of the adults in the 
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neighborhood as well as the children 
in the school. 

A new lighting system has been 
installed in the main library. 


Savanna—During August the in- 
terior of the library was redecorated, 
the shelves and books cleaned and 
books repaired. Many new books 
were purchased to be in readiness 
for the opening of the schools. 


Sheffield—The interior and exter- 
ior of the public library were newly 
decorated during August. 


Sterling—The story hour on Sat- 
urday morning is becoming increas- 
ingly popular. Miss Ruth Logsdan 
of Brazil, Indiana, who is especially 
trained in this work, told stories to 
two groups on October 10th. 


Booth, Mary J., arranged an ex- 
cellent exhibit of books and aids to 
teachers for the Eastern Division of 
the Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, held at the E. I. S. T. College in 
Charleston in October. 


Bowton, Mrs. Anna, has resigned 
her position as librarian of the Mos- 
ser Public Library, Abingdon, to go 
to Raleigh, N. C. 


Browning, E. W., has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Peoria Pub- 
lic Library. Mr. Browning is a grad- 
uate of Brown University and of the 
New York State Library School. He 
also served as assistant librarian for 
Brown University and the Provi- 
dence Athaeneum Library and was 
selected to reorganize the George 
Hale Memorial Library of Warren, 
R. I. Later he was appointed as 
chief of the applied science depart- 
ment of the St. Louis Public Library, 
which position he held for eighteen 
months until appointed librarian of 
the publie library of Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. During the war he organized 
camp libraries in the Sixth Naval 
District and later took charge of a 


PERSONALS. 


Watseka—The public library has 
been attractively redecorated and 
presents a most inviting appearance, 


Wheaton—Friends of the library, 
which is sponsored by the Woman’s 
Club, have given $200 to the library 
for the purchase of books on art. 


Wilmette—A room on the ground 
floor has been remodeled during the 
summer for a children’s room. It 
has been furnished with Library Bu- 
reau shelving, tables, chairs and 
charging desk. The room was 
opened October Ist. There are to be 
two story hours, one for older chil- 
dren on Thursday at four o’clock 
and one on Saturday mornings for 
the younger children. Miss Wini- 
fred Bright is to be in charge of the 
children’s room. 


library system at Camp Custer. 
After demobilization he was libra- 
rian of the public library at Jack- 
son, Michigan. Since 1922 he has 
been librarian of the public library 
at Hamilton, Ontario. 


Mr. Browning takes up his work 
at Peoria November 15th. 


Dolbee, Harriet C., has resigned 
as librarian of the Hayner Public 
Library, Alton. Miss Dolbee has 
been connected with the library since 
1901, first as assistant librarian and 
then as chief librarian. Since the 
establishment of the library more 
than forty years ago some member 
of Miss Dolbee’s family has been l:- 
brarian. Miss Dolbee has been ap- 
pointed a member of the library 
board so that she will retain her con- 
nection with the library. Miss Jane 
Bassett, a graduate of the St. Louis 
Public Library School, has been ap- 
pointed librarian. 


Long, Mrs. Jennie, has been ap 
pointed librarian of the Carnegie- 
Schuyler Library at Pana, to succeed 
Mrs. Russell, who resigned Septen- 
ber Ist. 


October, 1925] 


Mier, Kathryn, has succeeded Eliz- 
abeth Donlon as children’s librarian 
at Jacksonville Public Library, Miss 
Mier graduated from the St. Louis 
Public Library School June, 1925. 
Miss Donlon was married in August. 
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Murray, Mabel, succeeds Mrs. 
Clara Foster as librarian at Mt. Car- 
mel. Mrs. Foster has accepted the 
librarianship of the New Philadel- 
phia, Ohio, public library. 


INTERNATIONAL MIND ALCOVE. 


The Library Extension Division 


recently received the following 


books from the Carnegie Endowment 


for International Peace for the Inter- 
national Mind Aleove: 


Ransom, Farm life abroad, U. of 
N. C. press, 1924. 

Morris, From an American lega- 
tion, Knopf, 1923. 

Gooch, Germany, E. Benn, 1925. 

Medill, Sweden and its people, 
McBride, 1924. 
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